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Executive Summary 

The College Access and Completion 
Innovation Fund proposed by the Obama 
administration in the FY 2009-10 budget 
holds considerable promise as a tool to 
leverage badly needed change in higher 
education nationally — and especially in 
California. It is potentially the most flexible 
tool among those currendy available to 
promote attainment of President Obama’s 
goal for higher education: “by 2020, America 
will once again have the highest proportion of 
college graduates in the world.” 

Presumably, 1 states will have considerable 
latitude in ways they use funds to further the 
College Completion agenda. Accordingly, this 
policy brief has been written with two goals in 
mind: 

• To contribute to the on-going 
discussion about the design criteria 
that should be established at the 
federal level to govern state use of 
College Completion Program funds. 

• To recommend a subset of activities 
that would do the most to further 
California’s contribution toward the 
national goal. 

To aid in identifying specific actions that 
might be taken in California, a comprehensive 
list of possibilities was developed. Most of 
these were then eliminated on the basis of 
judgments about the feasibility of getting 
them implemented in the California context. 

The specific design criteria for the program 
recommended to the federal government are 
as follows: 

1 . Funds should be allocated to state higher 
education agencies or entities designated 
to act in their stead. 



1 This is a presumption because the specifics of the 
program are not yet known. 



2. States receiving program funds should 
commit to establishing College 
Completion goals that contribute at least 
each state’s fair share of meeting the 
national goal. 

3. The notion of “college completers” 
should be broadly defined to include 
certificates with workplace acceptance as 
well as associate and baccalaureate 
degrees. 

4. The innovations funded should be 
designed at scale; they should not be 
“demonstration projects” that might later 
be taken to scale. 

5. The program should fund state initiatives 
and should not be a device for distributing 
resources across the full spectrum of 
institutions. States should be encouraged 
to direct investments centrally or towards 
the types of institutions that can make the 
greatest contributions to achieving the 
goal. 

6. The program should encourage solutions 
designed to educate more adults. 

7. Funds should be used for one-time 
purposes; they should not be used to 
create on-going commitments requiring 
eventual state replacement of federal 
funds. 

8. The program should emphasize actions 
taken by postsecondary institutions, not 
the public schools. 

This paper catalogues several approaches to 
utilizing funds within these criteria. These are 
of two kinds: approaches that fund activities 
designed to improve college completion 
directly and incentives that retrospectively 
reward institutions for greater success. Those 
recommended for possible implementation in 
California include: 

1 . Develop/ adopt placement exams and 
standards of achievement that establish 
clear benchmarks for what it means to be 
college ready in California. 
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2. Develop a system-wide approach to 
delivering developmental instruction. 

3. Engage employers in promoting the 
importance of further education. 

4. Support the development and widespread 
acceptance of workplace readiness 
certifications. 

5. Develop capacity for assessing — and 
giving credit for — prior learning. 

6. Create a centralized “help desk” of 
student “case management” specialists to 
supplement student services at the 
campus level. 

7. Modify the community college funding 
model to provide for at least one of the 
following options: 

— Payment for degree or course 

completions instead of enrollments. 

— Payment for the achievement of 

intermediate goals such as completion 
of Adult Basic Education, 
developmental education, or the 
attainment of key credit completion 
thresholds as well as attaining a 
credential. 

As a prior condition for implementing any of 
these initiatives, California must develop 
important elements of infrastructure that are 
not currently in place. The first is a 
longitudinal student unit record system that 
allows students to be tracked from 
elementary-secondary education into and 
through postsecondary education. This system 
should have the capacity to track student and 
graduate involvement in the workplace as 
well. The paper argues against using College 
Completion funds for this purpose because 
funds can be made available from other 
federal sources designated explicitly for this 
purpose. But if California receives such funds, 
care should be taken to ensure that they are 
not restricted only to developing capacity in 
the K-12 sector. The second precondition is 
an entity or actor that can effectively lead the 



initiative, whatever approaches to enhanced 
college completion are selected. The tasks to 
be performed by this entity include: 

• Establish and build consensus around 
the state’s College Completion goals. 

• Monitor and report annually on 
progress. 

• Develop program implementation 
strategies. 

• Provide oversight for use of funds. 

• Use data for planning. 

Three options for creating such an entity are 
presented. The one recommended calls for 
the state to designate a widely respected non- 
profit entity to receive the funds, lead the 
necessary planning activity and put in place 
the machinery for on-going implementation. 
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Utilizing College Access & 
Completion Innovation Funds to 
Improve Postsecondary Education in 
California 



I. Introduction 

In his speech to the joint session of Congress 
(2/24/09), President Obama clearly 
articulated a goal for higher education in the 
United States: “by 2020, America will once 
again have the highest proportion of college 
graduates in the world.” In stating this goal, 
the President added a powerful voice to 
governors, policy centers, and philanthropic 
organizations that have argued the need for 
substantially increased education attainment 
of the American working-age population. The 
most prominent of these organizations have 
been: 

• The National Center for Public Policy and 
Higher Education (NCPPHE) and the 
National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS), which 
have argued that at least 55% of the adult 
population will require a postsecondary 
education of some sort by 2025. 

• The Lumina Foundation, which is calling 
for a 60% postsecondary education 
attainment rate by 2025 — a target 
consistent with the President’s 2020 goal. 

• The Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, 
which is putting its considerable resources 
behind an effort to “double the numbers 
of (low-income) young people who earn a 
postsecondary degree or certificate with 
value in the marketplace by the time they 
reach 26.” 

While the language varies slightly across 
actors, the call to action is being sounded and 
the goal is coming into focus. Significantly, 
this is the first national goal for higher 
education that has been so consistently and 
cogently stated for many years. 



Generally similar goals have already been 
established in several states including “double- 
the-numbers” goals in Kentucky and Arizona, 
a globally competitive workforce in 
Minnesota, and “closing the gaps” in Texas. 
California, as a state, has not established a 
goal regarding education attainment of its 
population although various researchers and 
policy advocates recommended doing so. [See 
Public Policy Institute of California, 
www.ppic.org.] 

The President not only established a goal but 
followed it up with initiatives designed for 
achievement. For example, the proposed FY 
2010 budget contains provisions that would 
significandy expand and modify federal 
student aid programs, create incentives for 
institutions to keep tuition increases under 
control, simplify the Free Application for 
Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) in order to 
remove a daunting barrier to student success 
(especially among first-generation students), 
and provide grants to create databases that 
could inform state policymaking. 

The item that provides the greatest 
opportunity for leveraging change is a 
proposed state/ federal partnership to 
improve college completion, particularly 
among students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds — The College Access and 
Completion Innovation Fund. Few specifics 
are yet known about this program beyond its 
proposed size ($2.5 billion over five years) and 
the requirement that a rigorous research 
component must be associated with its 
expenditure of funds. 

In this context, NCHEMS was asked to 
prepare a policy brief describing how program 
completion funds might most effectively be 
used, first in general terms, then with specific 
application to the State of California. This 
paper is a response to that request. 
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II. Suggested Program Design 
Criteria 

Before discussing how program funds might 
best be utilized, it is necessary to establish 
some design criteria that broadly establish the 
“ground rules” within which specific program 
activities should be fashioned. Among these 
are the following: 

1. Recipients of funds should be state 
higher education agencies or other 
entities designated to provide 
statewide leadership in achieving 
substantially increased college 
completion. While individual institutions 
or consortia can and must contribute to 
the program’s goals, focus should be 
placed on creating statewide 
improvements and capacity that can be 
sustained after the program has mn its 



course. This requires a recognized 
statewide higher education authority. 

2. The program should be viewed 

explicitly as a tool to move the country 
toward the President’s goal of global 
leadership in postsecondary education 
attainment by 2020. Any state receiving 
program funds should be asked to commit 
to doing its fair share to close the 
postsecondary education attainment gap. 
The following figure shows how big each 
state’s contribution would have to be 
based on: 

• Current attainment levels-the 
proportion of the population that 
already has a college degree. 

• Projected population and 
demographic changes. 



Figure 1. The "Gap" - Difference in Annual Degrees Currently Produced 
and Annual Degrees Needed to Meet Benchmark - Not Taking Migration into Account 
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• Current rates of degree production. 

This figure reflects the enormously 
different expectations that must be 
established for different states in 
doing their “fair shares.” California, 
for example, would have to produce 
206,000 more undergraduate degrees 
annually than it does now," while New 
York already produces enough degrees 
to achieve its “fair share” of the 
national goal. These different 
requirements suggest one basis for the 
federal government to allocate 
program funds: the size of the task to 
be accomplished rather than some 
measure of past performance. 

The figure also suggests that a handful 
of states could meet their shares of the 
national goal without changing current 
practice. Rather than let these states 



off the hook — and therefore eliminate 
access to program funds — a second 
criterion should be applied: the 
additional number of degrees that 
would have to be awarded to close the 
equity gap in the state. Data on this 
variable are presented in Figure 2. If 
California were to close its current 
race/ ethnic gap with respect to 
postsecondary attainment, more than 
half of its overall deficit would be 
closed. 

3. “Completers” should be defined 

broadly. Consistent with the President’s 
goal, “completers” should include those 
who earn: 

• Baccalaureate degrees 

• Associate degrees 



1 , 800,000 



1 , 400,000 



Figure 2. Additional Degree-Holders Needed to Close Racial/Ethnic Gaps 

Between Whites and Minorities 2005-07 
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• Credentials that require a minimum of 
twelve credit hour equivalent units, an 
externally validated and administered 
assessment, and recognition by 
employers in an industry. 

In terms of international comparisons, it 
is the failure of the U.S. to keep pace in 
the latter two categories that contributes 
the most to the attainment gap. The U.S. 
is second in education attainment at the 
baccalaureate level, tenth overall. 

4. Proposed solutions must recognize the 
size of the problem. The problem 
charted by figures 1 and 2 is enormous, so 
solutions must be crafted accordingly. 

This means that solutions must be 
designed at scale- not designed as 
demonstration projects with a promise 
that they will at some point be taken to 
scale. It is the scalability, not the content 
of the potential interventions themselves, 
that needs the most policy attention. 



5. Investments should be directed to 
those particular institutions and types 
of institutions that can make the 
greatest contributions to achieving the 
national goal. These institutions would 
typically include: 

• Broad access institutions that cannot 
improve their graduation rates by 
simply becoming more selective. In 
almost all states this will comprise 
public community colleges and open 
access four-year institutions in the 
public sector. It will typically not 
include public research universities. 
Figure 3 indicates the relative 
dependence of states on these 
different sectors to provide broad 
access. California ranks second only to 
Illinois in depending on community 
colleges as the point of access for 
college students. 



Figure 3. Undergraduate FTE Enrollment by Sector (2006-07) 
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Figure 4. Bachelor's Degrees Awarded per 100 FTE Students, 
Public Four-Year Institutions (2006-07) 
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Figure 5. Total Credentials Awarded (Less than Bachelors) per 100 FTE Undergraduates 

Public Associate Colleges (2006-07) 
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Public policy should also be open to 
strategies that leverage the potential 
contributions of broad access private 
and especially proprietary institutions. 

• Low completion-rate institutions that 
provide considerable room for 
improvement. Figures 4 and 5 indicate 
the extent to which the public four 
and two-year sectors in each state 
leave room for improvement 
compared to the best performing 
states. In California, degree 
completion in the community colleges 
is a particular target of opportunity. 

• Large enrollment institutions where 
even relatively small improvements in 
degree production rates can translate 
into large increases in the actual 
number of degrees and certificates 
produced.’ 

6. Seek solutions that emphasize 
educating more adults. Most state 
education policy and most institutional 
strategies designed to enhance degree 
production focus on traditional college 
students who enroll right out of high 
school. But NCHEMS has performed 
analyses that show that most states cannot 
attain levels of degree production 
sufficient to meet the President’s goal 
even if they performed at best-in-the- 
nation levels with respect to high school 
completion and college participation and 
completion. In short, the nation (and 
most states, including California) has a 
problem that cannot be solved on the 
backs of 18 year-olds. (See Figure 6.) 

7. Program completion funds should be 
treated as one-time funds. There is no 
guarantee that the proposed five-year 
College Completion Program will emerge 
unscathed from the FY 2010 budget- 
making process, let alone be made an on- 



going feature of the federal higher 
education funding stream. Vagaries of the 
federal budget process aside, this program 
has to be viewed as a large one-time 
investment in change, not an investment 
in institutional fiscal stability and viability. 
The goal must be a change in institutional 
behaviors and in the policy environment 
within which these behaviors occur. The 
Program cannot allow states to use 
program funds to plug holes in state 
budgets. 

8. Finally, this program should focus on 
improving completions through 
actions that can be implemented by 
postsecondary education, not actions 
taken by the public schools. To be sure, 
better student preparation is a necessary 
element of an overall strategy to increase 
college degree completion. But funds are 
already available though the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (stimulus 
funding) and the “Race to the Top” 
program that encourage K-12 reform. 
Program Completion funds should be 
spent with an explicit expectation that 
parallel changes will occur in higher 
education policy and practice. Actions that 
cross the K-l 2/postsecondary divide and 
are led by higher education should not be 
excluded, however. These might include 
dual credit arrangements and the 
development of data systems that span all 
segments of education and connect to 
workforce systems. 



3 Refer again to Figures 1 and 3. 
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Figure 6. Even Best Performance with Traditional College-Age Students at Each 

Stage of the Educational Pipeline Will Leave Gaps in More than 30 States 
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in order to reach international competitiveness by 
2025, the U. S. and 32 states can't close the gap with 
even best performance with traditional college 
students. They must rely on the re-entry pipeline - 
getting older adults back into the education system 
and on track to attaining college degrees. 
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The challenge articulated by the President and 
reflected in the College Completion Fund will 
demand a vigorous response from community 
colleges, four-year institutions that have 
instruction as their primary mission, and open 
access private institutions. In California, the 
California Community Colleges and the 
California State University System acting 
separately and in concert must bear the bmnt 
of the response. 

III. Conditions for Receiving Program 
Completion Funds 

Given the criteria listed above, any state -level 
entity receiving College Completion funds 
should be asked to address the following 
topics as a precondition to the receipt of 
funds: 

• The state’s goal for increased levels of 
degree production — how many, of what 
types (certificates, associate degrees, 
baccalaureates), and in what time frame? 



• The specifics of the metrics to be used to 
monitor progress toward goal 
achievement, including an indication of 
which subpopulation figures will be 
reported. 

• The strategies to be employed to achieve 
the sought-after gains — how program 
funds will be invested to promote change. 

• The broad outlines of a financing plan 
that indicates not only how the funded 
initiatives will be sustained, but also how 
any growth of the system required to 
achieve intended goals might be financed. 
At minimum this should include, on a 
sector-by-sector basis, assumptions and 
plans regarding: 

o Levels of state funding required. 

o Anticipated levels of tuition and the 
overall amount of net tuition revenue. 
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o 



The student financial aid strategies (and 
required state investments) to be 
employed to ensure affordability. 

o Productivity enhancements and the 
extent to which per-student 
expenditures would be reduced if they 
were implemented. 

Most importantly, this broad plan should 
reflect circumstances after stimulus funds 
are no longer available, presumably FY 
2012 and thereafter. 

• Evidence that the state has, or will have 
within two years, the data systems 
required to track students through the K- 
12 and postsecondary education systems 
and into the workplace. In the absence of 
such data systems, state funds should be 
put into escrow until such time as these 
data system requirements are met. 

The requirements listed presume the existence 
of an entity within the state that can provide 
real leadership to a critically important 
endeavor. This should not be an entity that 
can simply manage one more federal program. 
The need instead is for an entity that can: 1) 
develop and build broad consensus around a 
set of statewide improvement goals, 2) devise 
and implement strategies for improving 
degree completion that will require different 
levels and kinds of contributions from 
different sectors and that will inevitably result 
in differentiated allocations of funds to 
different institutions and sectors, 3) develop a 
broad financing plan for higher education that 
can gain acceptance by both the executive and 
legislative branches of government, 4) ensure 
that program funds are invested in large-scale 
change rather than in the “boutique” kinds of 
solutions that tend to emerge when all actors 
feel they must get their “fair share” of 
available resources, and 5) develop and 
maintain data systems that can yield the kinds 
of information needed for planning and 
evaluation. 



Many states have entities that can fulfill these 
requirements. Such states can be legitimate 
players immediately after the initiation of a 
program. Other states, California among 
them, are unlikely to be in a position to meet 
these criteria in the short term, and thus to be 
able to engage in a serious implementation 
effort early on. Such states should not be 
precluded from participation in the program. 
Rather, these states should be given planning 
grants (with technical assistance, if necessary) 
to ensure that the requisite capacity is in place 
and the conditions for initial program funding 
are met in a reasonable period of time. The 
balance of these states’ allocations should be 
placed in escrow for future use rather than 
redistributed to states that are ahead of them 
in meeting these requirements for funding. 

IV. Approaches Open to Any State 

The prior sections have suggested a set of 
criteria to be employed in implementing the 
Access and Completion Innovation Funding 
program. These criteria set the bar at a level 
that is high, even daunting. Indeed, the 
expectations are sufficiently high that working 
harder at doing business as usual will not yield 
the necessary improvements. Therefore the 
key question is, “What has to be added to the 
educational mix if there is a chance that 
degree production can be increased to the 
levels envisioned in the President’s stated 
goal?” 

There are no answers to this question that 
come with guarantees. Flowever, there are a 
number of ideas that are worthy of 
consideration that are operable at substantial 
scale. These approaches fall into two 
categories. 

a. Funding activities designed to address a 
known, large problem in the education 
pipeline. 

b. Directly paying for the desired 
outcomes — in this case increasing the 
production of degrees and certificates. 
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Variations on these two general approaches 
are described below. 

A. Addressing Points of Leakage in 
the Education Pipeline 

Within this broad category are numerous 
interventions that have proven their worth in 
helping students (and particularly at-risk 
students) enroll and succeed in college. 
Unfortunately most have been demonstrated 
on a small scale and require substantial 
additional resources to be successful. Absent 
are proven models that have been applied on 
a large scale and have been shown not only to 
be effective, but cost-effective as well. The 
following are ideas that could lead to large- 
scale, cost-effective (albeit partial) answers to 
the overreaching goal of increasing degree 
production within the limits of available 
resources. No one of them is a “magic bullet.” 
In some combination, however, they could 
hold real promise. 

1. Develop a statewide definition of 
“college ready.” 

Colleges send high school students and 
teachers a very mixed message about the 
knowledge and skills that students should 
have acquired before coming to college. 
This mixed message is particularly evident 
in the multiplicity of placement 
examinations used by colleges and 
universities to assign students with 
deficiencies to developmental math and 
English classes. Institutions that use the 
same admissions exams and employ 
generally similar cut-off scores are apt to 
use very different placement exams. In the 
process they send conflicting messages to 
incoming students: “you’re ready for 
college (we let you in), but you’re not 
ready for college-level work (we’re placing 
you in remedial level courses).” 

Alignment of high-school curricula and 
college-level expectations and curricula is 



central to assurances that students leave 
high school prepared for the next stage of 
their academic careers. But, if higher 
education institutions cannot or will not 
specify their expectations about the nature 
and level of knowledge and skills required 
for successful college participation, K-12 
teachers must tailor their work to a poorly 
defined (and moving) target. An initiative 
to develop national college-ready 
standards is currently under way, led by 
the Council of Chief State School Officers 
and the National Governors Association. 
Given that education policy has been so 
jealously guarded at the state level, the 
ultimate objective of this initiative may be 
very difficult to achieve. Rather than wait 
for a national answer to emerge, states 
should be urged to set their own 
expectations. This would serve K-12 
students and teachers well because most 
students attend college within their state 
of residence. 

The goal of having a clear statement of 
college-ready expectations could be 
considered achieved when a state can: 

• Agree on a common placement exam. 

• Agree on common placement levels 
associated with each score range by 
postsecondary sectors within the state. 

• Use the placement exam as a 
diagnostic tool to identify areas of 
weakness rather than simply treating it 
as “pass/ fail.” 

This proposal sets a high bar. But until it 
is reached misalignment will continue and 
recent high school graduates will still test 
into remedial courses in large numbers. 
Florida is an example of a state that has 
made great strides in curricular alignment 
although remedial requirements remain 
high. The effectiveness of aligned courses 
was recently demonstrated by a Florida 
Community College System study that 
linked performance in related high school 
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math courses with later courses taken in 
college. Results of the study clearly 
showed performance gains in college 
math courses among students who had 
taken the proper course in high school. 4 

2. Create a system-wide approach to 
cost-effectively delivering 
developmental education. 

Any successful strategy to greatly increase 
the number of college graduates will 
require community colleges to play a 
significant role. At the moment 60-70% of 
the students who enroll in community 
colleges arrive on campus with at least one 
academic deficiency. A small percentage 
of students who enroll in developmental 
education courses successfully complete 
those courses and an even smaller number 
actually finish an academic program. 
Failure at this point is a huge obstacle to 
achieving the broader goal. 

While inability to successfully get students 
through developmental education is 
widely recognized as a major problem, 
there are few instances of systemic 
assaults on this problem. Rather, most 
colleges continue to offer developmental 
education: 

• In a scheduled course format. This 
means that students must take the 
entire course even though their 
deficiency may have been limited to 
only a few topics addressed by the 
course. This also means that students’ 
acceleration through remediation is 
difficult to achieve; the focus is on 
successful course completion rather 
than successful acquisition of the 
needed knowledge or skills. 



4 See 

http://www.fldoe.orR/cc/OSAS/DataTrendsResearch 

/DT33.pdf . 



• As cheaply as possible. This typically 
translates into using untrained adjunct 
faculty to teach these courses. 

This approach has been proven repeatedly 
to be neither effective nor efficient, but it 
continues to be the normal way of doing 
business. In institutions that have focused 
attention on developmental education, 
moreover, a common practice is to add a 
set of wrap-around services such as 
additional tutoring or supplemental 
instruction to the basic delivery model. 
This has frequently led to improved 
performance, but it also makes the 
approach more expensive. What is needed 
is a completely reformed base model, not 
an ineffective base model with 
compensatory add-ons. 

A new approach to improving the delivery 
of developmental education should be 
created with the following criteria in mind: 

• It should rest upon fine-grained 
assessments of deficiencies. The 
typical student placed into a 
developmental course knows some of 
the material, just not all of the material 
of which mastery is required for 
successful college -level work. 
Assessment that allows remediation to 
be focused on the areas of weakness is 
a critical foundation for an improved 
approach. 

• It should consist of modularized 
instructional units. These modules 
should teach the particular fine- 
grained areas of knowledge and skills 
identified by the assessment process. 
The objective should be to tailor 
instruction so that each student works 
on only those areas in which (s)he has 
been diagnosed as deficient. The 
objective is to reduce the “cycle time” 
for remediation. 

• It should be designed for statewide 
application. There is no reason to 
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